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! An analysis of the bargaining process in 

international arms iXNitrol i^gotiatidns is possible by developing a 
f rambuork of interrelated hypotheses,. 1^ delineating and practicing 
intemctions study called "^BaiDgainin^i Process Analysis, « and by 
formvaating procedural steps that^ bridge gap between lab6ra1:ory 
studies and >^reai world** situations.. In the int:eraction8 between 
nations, it can be concluded that as international tensions are 
lessened, arms negotiations %iill become more task-oriented rather 
than affect-oriented; the more flexible the national goals, the more 
likely is the success of the negotiations; and the lower the key of 
bargaining threats, the more successful the talks, .superior to Bales* 
Interaction Process Analysis in^ this specific ^j^plicat ion is 
Bargaining Process I^alysis which provides, fof^^ example, thematic 
content analysis and means for coding interactions of bargaining 
participants in fx^ee verbal communication boUi ia the laboratory and 
^in a<Hu»l Internationa 1^;^^ 
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I. INTBDDOCnOM ^ - - 

TtiiB paper represents au interim report on a project being undertaken under 
the auspices of the Political Science Departoent and the Harold Scott Quigl^ 
Center of InternatioDal Studies at the University of Minnesota on "The Bargaining 
Process in Intematlonal krm Control Nego£Lations • The purposes of tiiis overall 
projecr are fhree-^fold. 

First, theoretically, the project involves an atteqit to de^n^op a f ranevork 
of inter-*related hypotheses for the analysis of the bargaining process in inter* 
national arms control negotiations*. We are especially interested in identif/lng 
sow of the major effects of the bargaining process on negotiation outcones* In 
die development of. this frameHork, we have ^tegrated generalisations drmn from 
the experimental lltcnrature on bargaining and c(^ theoretical per<» 

spectlves, conMpts,rand insi^te to be found in the descxlptlve llteradture on ^ 
-bargaii^tig phenomenit^ . ■ 

Second, Mtfaodploglcaily, tills proj involve^ the testing of procedures 

for analyzing b]urgajLnlng to^ also testing the theoretiLcal general- 

isations just mmtloned* Specifically, we vH] be ennloy^g and r^ a system 

for analyzing bygalnjUig -interactio ns called Bargaining Process Aiialysis (Walcott 
af^ Bopmoon, forthcoming).^ n us to code bargaiiiing behavior 

into theoretically meanlngf lid categories,^ a^ it thus permit^ us to test general-^ 
izationr about the bargaining process in settings vAiich differ fron those convene 
tionaUy employed in tiie ea^rlmental study of bargaintog and conflict, but idiidi 
also reseirible tnost clearly tibose s^^ occur most of tcua Iti *^;:eal world" 

negotiations. , 

IhtrA^ we intend in this project to begin a ptoce^s of bridge-builuing be- 
tween laboratory studies of bergaining and conflict and ''real vorXd*' arms control 



negotiations* Our theoretical and* oethodological efforts are thus directed to-* 
wards the development of parallel theoretical frameiirorks and nethodological^devices 
for aaalyging sl m il t aneously e3q>eri»ental bargaining in the laboratory and anas 
control negotiations, specifically those in the Sixteen Nation Disanoanent Con- 
ferinaea and svdbseqtiratly the Conference of the Connittee on Disarmament which have 
met continuously in Geneva since 1962. 

In tills paper we propose to do the following: 1) Me shall begin with a gen- 
eral overview of our theoretical framework, suggesting independent, intervening, 
™^ de^ydaat variables of greatest interest to us and presentijag some Ulustra- 
tlve hypotheses of the relationships among these sets of variables # 2) ffe shall 
theni proceed to a short discussion of our methodology for coding bargaining be«-^ 
Jiavlbrs in^'t^ laboratory and in tiie Geneva negotiations* 3) Finally, we shall 
sunmarize brief ly some of our major findings to date and indicate some major direc- 
t^^ 

II. 

In our theoTOtical framewo^ we have identified a set of Independent variables, 
IncJLu^lng factors externaJL to the bargaining situation itself and other factors 
directly related to the bargaining process set of intervening variables ihdu- 
ding ii^fectlve and task-oriented charalcteris tics of behavior, and a set .of deepen- 
dent^ variables, involving the outccMOies of negotiations* We may precede to identify 
briefly each set of variables and to suggest some major hypotheses l:biklng each 
^dependent variable with outcomes , often including llakages involving the inter- 
yenii^ variables.. We have net, however, hypothesized all possible con^lnations of 
relatioxiships within this framework, but have rather tried to Identify some examples 
of the most basic hypotheses to illustrr to our general orientation* Undoiibtedly 



additional and more coiiip].ex relationships will emerge from the actual eispirical 
analysis* ^^ ^ 

A. INDEPPDENT VAMABLB: THE lOTERNATIONAL EN7IR0NIIENT 

One of the classic issues ia theoretical discussions relating co arms control 
and dlsarmanent Involves the interaction between negotiations and the stsoa of 
international tensions prevailing at the tine of those negotiations. In his sem- 
inal study on this subject Singer (1962) notes that there are three approaches to 
this problem. The "tenslohs-first" approach asserts that disarmament is not 
likely to be achieved until international tensions are resolved, since nations are 
not likely to trust each other to abide by any arms control or disarmaoient agree- 
menta so long as severe teiuBloos continue to exist. As Singer notes, however, dis- 
armament may not be readily achieved if pn^ waits xtntll tensions are first resolved. 

-war, TO 

tensions will be perpetuated and exacerbated, not eliminated • ^ 
(Singer, 1962, p. 176.) * _ 

A second approach contends that political set tleiiieats must precede the at- 
tainment of disarmament agreements^ s only the symptom :znd not 
the cause of political conflict:. As long as^^ p^^ the se- 
curity of some nations, according tb the proponents of this ppsition, nations will 
hot enter into disarmament. Disarmament, therefore, becomes possible and mean- 
ingful only x*en poUtical settleiwints have been reached and security for all nations 
has be*3h guaranteed. The problem is, however, ^hat armaments may themselves be a 
threat to natlohal security and may thus prevent political sett i.^.raents frcui bfeing 
achieved. Thus one may be caught in a ^/icious r/cle in which armaments prevent 
poli tical settlements and in which disarmament cpjano-:: be achieved without pr.^cr 
political setclements. 



The third approach, called by Singer the ^'atiaamentSTflrst'* approach, contends 
that anaoaents themselves contribute substaztially to International tensions .mid 
to political conflict based upon concern for national security. Even though poli- 
tical conflicts ^d Inteniatlonal tensions inay have preceded the growth of arma- 
ments t^brally, oad even though their reduction may indeed facilitate disarma^- 
ment agreements, it is not at all clear that they can be eliminated first. While 
tensions and conflict create a perceived need for armaments, these armaments In 
turn reinforce these tensions and conflicts. Recent systematic evidence even 
suggests that armaments may be a direct link between tensions and the onset of 
v^r (Wallace, 1972).. La view of this. Singer (1962, p* 180) concludes: 
Arm8^;,contrpl and disarmament may be extremely difficult in ^ 

lAis tension-^ridden world, but If we plan wait for a signi- 
V f leant reduction of '.hose tensions or a settlement of the 

major political lissues before we make a serious^ effort to 
^ negotiate arms reductions and controls, we shall be waiting 
: for tiie mlllenlum. 

In addition to these three app^^toaches sumc^ a 
position ^lich contends that external tensions ^^n^^ actually be_ functional for the 
attainment of agreements because It provides an Incentive for an agreemeiit and an 
implied thrtet of severe consequences if negotiations fall. This position logi- 
cally parallels the argument on behalf of the contribution which "bargaining chips 
may ^ke to the attainment of | agreement. Some evidence relevant ico this latter 
approach Is provided in a study by Hopmann (1972) which e:iq>lored the relationship 
betv;een international tensions and negotlacions la the Eighteen ?^atlon Dis^frstamnni 
Conference in 1962-1963 on the nucleai: test bsi? Issu3. Hopwaar^ £ound a positive 
relationship between increases in cooperritrlor outalde the negotiations among the 



three nuclear powers and increased cooperation inside the* negotiations among the 
same three powers; conversely, increased tensions were graerally foilowed by de- 
creasing cooperation within negotiations. Ilhile the exact structure and time lags 
of these relationships varied soma^hat aniong the three countries, each conformed 
to the basic pattern in which dianges In the external environment preceded changes 
in the behavior of negotiators » and the direction of the relationship was consis- 
tently the opposite of that predicted by those who argue that tensions may be 
functional for agreement. However t the picture was confused somewhat by reciprocal 
feedback effects from the negotiations back Into the environment.! Thu8» these 
findings cast douSfc on the arguments that tensions contribute to agreement in ne- 
gotiations and support the general stance taken by Singer, but the ambiguity with 
regard to the directionality of relationships frustrated attempts to choose among 
the. three fl^ltemative^approaches summarized by Singer. Further complication is 
Introduced with regard to a study by Jensen (1962), \rtio found a curvilinear rela- 
tionship between International tensions and agreement in negotiations. He concluded 
that concessions in Soviet-American negotiations feJl off during periods of bocU 
high and low Intematlonai tensions. This finding at loast suggests that the 
actual relationship may be more complicated than most existing models would sugsest 

In view of this arrcQT of plausible but largely untested theory and the con- 
flicting and ambiguous nature of most evidence brou^t to bear to dateV we cannot 
assume with confidence a clear-cut position on this issue. Howaver, for the pur- 
poses of preliminary hypothesis-tea ting, we have hypothesized that increased con- 
tVLtt In the International environment between negotiat;ln^ nations will have a 
negative Impact on their bargaining behavior, including componecr.s such as an lu~ 
crease In "hard-line" barsatolng strauagies, an increase. in t».e.gatlve affect, and 
an, increase in disagreementp , As we shal". note shortly, these aspectp of bebsvior 



are also hypothesized to detract from the likelihood of achieving significant anns 
control agreements. Conversely, we hypothesize that itq^roved interactions within 
the environment will be conducive to more cooperative bargaining behavior » Inclu-* 
ding more *'soft«-line" bargaining strategies, more positive affect, and TOre 
agreement, leading to an Increase in the likelihood of achieving a negotiated sol-* 
ution. This position is suoanarlzed by Druckmioi (1971, p. 112) as follows; 
A hl^ level of system tension is likely to lead to overreactions 
by any nation to another nation^s provocations, causing a breakdown 
in the negotiations; on the other hand, a low level of sycitem ten- ^ 
slon leads to underreactions by any nation to another's provocations, 
facilitating negotiations or leading parties to seek mediatlonal 
mechanisms for resolving their differences on such vital Issues as 
disarmament. ^ 

We may conclude with a summary of our major hypotheses as follows : 
l.lb: The more the Ixitematlonal environment dhanges towards a reduction of ten*- 
sions, the greater the probability of a solution in negotiations and the 
higher the joint payoffs , from a. solution; conversely, wthe more the^ iuuer-^ 
* national system changes towards increaiBed tensions, the lower the probability 
of a solution in negotiations and tiie less the joint payoffs from a solu-* 
tion. 

l.U: Ihe more international tensions are reduced, the more likely that **sol:t'' 
rather than. *1iard*' bargaining strategies id.ll be employed and vice 
versa. 

1.12: The more International tensiono are reduced, the more likely that 
actors will agree rather than disagree about specific li^sues under 
. negotiations and vice versa. 



1.13: The more international tensions are reduced, the aore likely that 

> 1-* . .- 

actors will eoploy positive rather than negative affect, and vice 
versa. 

I.IA: Thai more international tensions are reduced, the more likely tirat: 

negotiations vill be more task-oriented rather than affect-oriented, 
and v^ce versa. 

B. INDEPENDENT VARIABLE: FLEXIBILITY OF ACTORS' GOALS 

A second issue which we have examined involves the impact of the flexibility 
and rigidity oi^ national goals aa the bargaining behavi.or and outcomes of the ne- 
gotiations. Specifically, we seek to determine whether allowing the negotiators 
considerable latitude will aid or hinder them in attaining' an agreement in contrast 
to restricting them to inflexible bargaining positions. Once again, we are con- V 
fronted with somewhat contradictory hypotheses. On the one'hahd, considerable 
infl - Ulty and specif Id^ may contribute to agreement if It focuses attention 
on the most salient issues under negotiation and prevents digression 3 less 
importatit topics of discussion (Sawyer cmd Guetzkow, 1965, p. 471; Druckman, 1971, 
p. 109). In other words, negotiators may make more and stronger cbnidtments under 
this condition, and, if these can be communicated credibly, the range of available 
"•pargaining space" may be rapidly defined, facilitating agreement. On the other 
hand, flexibility may enable negotiators to arrive at agreement rapidly on some 
issues, even if these are not central to the negotiations. While such agreements 
may not necessarily contribute directly to the solution of the primary issues 
unfier discussion, they may «;nahnce: positive affect within the negotiations, fadll- 
tatliftg agreement on primary Issues. Although at present we know of no convincing- 
evidence to support either of these positions. In stating our hypotheses we have 
accepted the latter set of assumptions rather than the former. ' 



These hypotheses nay be suanarixed as frllows: 
l«-20:— The note actors have flexible goals, the greater the probability of a solv.- 
tldn in negotiations and the greater the Joint payoffs from a solution; 
conversely, the more actors have inflexible goals, the less the probability ' 
of a solution In negotiations and the less the Joint pqreffs from a solution. 
1.21: The more actors have flexible goals, the more they will adopt "soft" 

rather than "hard" bargaining strategies and vice versa. 
1.22: The more actors hcive flexible goals, the more likely they will agree 
rather than disagree about specific Issues under negotiation^ and 
vl<:e versa. ^ 

1.23: The more actors have flexible gbcds, the more lUcely they will employ 
positive rather than negative affect , md vice versa . 

1.24: The more actors have flexible goals, the more likely that negotiations 
will be task-oriented ratiber than affect-oriented, and vice versa* 

C. INDEPEHDENT VARIABLE: ROLE VARIABLES 

In this Instance, ne propose to consider the various roles performed by dif- 
ferent actors involved in negotiations. Actors in negotiations mqr be considered 
to fill into either ttie category of **maJor" aictor or •*mlnor" actors. A "major" 
actor is dejUjoed as one vhose assent to eny proposed agreement is essential if .the 
agreement is to be meaningful.^ In discussions concerning MIRV warheads, for ex*- 
ample, the United States and the Soviet Union may be consi^ >red to be ,the major 
actors. A significant agreement cotild be concluded against the wishes of any actors 
except these two, whereas nonagreement by either of the major actors would clearly 
amount to effective nullification of the effect of any proposed agreement. 

. A *^nor" actor is simply any actor who is not a major actor. This Is a 
heterogeneous category, |lncludlng actors whoss aesent ni^t be deened highly desirable 
Uiough not esoentlaJ. (e.g., the Ori.ted Kingdom or the Chinese People's Republic ia 



the above exaaple) , m well as acton whose assent I8;.pr6babl7 of little or no Im- 
portance (e.g.,' Portugal). Our aajor theoretical Interest hore la focused on the 
role whldi ainor actors My play In •adiattpg disputes between the aajor actors and 
suggesting possible grounds for agreenent. lAiile aanjr Mdiating techniques are 
possible^ we generally believe that in those eases where ainor actors play an ac- 
tive leadership role, they are aore likely to be lible to aediate effectively 
between aajor actors and help thea reach solutions. Therefore, we hypothesize: 
1.30: The aore ainor actors in negotiations play an active leadership role the 

greater the prbbabiUty of a solution and the higher t^ Joint payoffs 

f rob absolution. 
D. IMDBPBIDOlt VASZABU: PBSSOKAUn 

Most research on the effect of personality variiftles oo negotiations has 
focused upon the role of authoritarianistfs^ln general, this has been found to 
detract froa the wilUagness to reach agre(mt. Sailer a^^^ 
narlse the findings in this area by noting tihat authority functional 
for negottations, however, if the iltuation deaai^ inflejabillty; on the oAer 
hand, if ttie sUuatlon reqidres coMiderible flexibiUty, then authoritarian ne- 
gotiators aay£6e detriaenui tc! the att^tnaent of objectives. Since we have 
suggastetf that inOexibility itself is dysfunctional to aost easef, we hav« a^de- • 
the saae assuaption about authoritarianisa in foraulattog our aost ganeral hypo- 
thesis. A slailar arguasnt has also led us to assuae tiiat negotiators whose value 
systeas priaarily eapbasise nationaUsa rather than totematlociallsa are also like- 
ly to be less effective in readhtog agre««ents. These hypotheses aay be suanariced 
briefly: i 

1.41: The aore authoritarian the personality of negotiators, the less the prtibe- 
biUty of a solution to negotiations and the less the Joint payoffs of any 



SOlutlOD. 

1.42: The aoxe nationalistic the negotUtora, the less the probability of a solu- 
tion to negotiations and the less the Joint payoffs of any solution. 

B. IMDePEMDBHT VASIABLB: BARGAINING STSATEGT 
Katiooal Theories of BarnaininK 

Ha nay begin our discussion of this independent variable by exaaining soilO gen 
eral nodels of Ae bargaining process baaed upon assuaptions of rational choice; 
we ahall then precede to evaluate e^rinental evidence concerning the eapirical 
application of these aodels to an analyais of bargaining behavior. 

national theories of the bargaining proeesf procede froa the assunptlon tiiat 
actors seek to Mudaite their gains and nininise their loases in a conflict of 
interest, so that the purpose of bargaining is to Identify positions in which con- 
flicts of Interest wy be reaolved in such a way that no party receivea an unac- 
ceptable loss and.to which each parl^ aaxiadses gains to the gvoatest extent pos- 
sible consistent with the first principle. The central concept in auch theories 
is "bargaining space,*' that area in which the alniwni acceptable positions of all 
actors overlap. This concept haa been developed aost extensively by Boulding 
(1962, Chapter 1). Aa Boulding notes, static aodels of bargaining identify the 
idniwai acMptablt position of two acton » and than thoy takt the space betwaen 
tiiaaa tvo ■inii iii points aa tha bargaining apaca within vhlch agreeMnt is possible 
Such a sivpla aodal for two Mtors in a conflict of intarast aituation/la daplctad 
in Figure I. The vertical axis represents the pqroffs to each of the actors rela- 
tive to no agtaeaent; theae are repreaented aa either gains (above tie aero point) 
or loaaea (belov the aero point) • The horlaontal axle represents solutions or 
outcomes on e particular issue or set of Issues » vhich» for the purposes of this 
Illustration, are assuaad to fora a continuum. Ue aay then drav curves represent- 



Ing the p^offs for each actor at any point along the solution line, namely the 
lines A — ^A' and B B'* For actor A, point a' represents his most preferred posi- 
tion and point a represents his minimum position* Similarly , for B, point b^* 
represents his preferred position vhile represents his minimum acceptable posi- 
tion* Therefore 9 a solution is possible only if some points on the line, a- — ^a* 
coincide with some points on the line b — . If this is the case, as It Is in 
Figure 1^ then a solution is possible at any point along the line b~*a» since any 
solution between these points represents some gain relative to no agreement for 
both parties* Outside of this space no agrecunent is possible since at least one 
of the actors would prefer no agreement to an agreeiKnt at any such point* 

Within tiiese limits point E m^ represent a tenqporary equilibrium point, jtrfilc^ 
is Pareto-optimal and which may represent some "fair" solution* However* this is 
not likely to ble a stable equilibrium* This is so because each actor can move to- 
ward its preferred position, namely to tiie right for actor B and to the left for 
actor A, and thereby increase its payoffs at the expense of the other actor* As 
long as A, for example, does not move to the left of point b^ it maj be able to 
Increase its payoffs and still achieve an agreenent, since B may still prefer some 
gain (thou^ now a reduced gain) to no gains which would result from the failure to 
reach agreement* Therefore, A has an incentive to move to. the lef£ as far as pos- 
sible without passing point b^ tAile B has a similar incentive to move to the 
ri^it without passing point a. Thus bargaining and conflict is likely to occur 
even if a mutually profitable agrees^t is possible, since actors may still come 
Into conflict over the division of the gains* Of course, in tusaxy real bargaiiiing 
situations each actor may hot be ware of the minimtm positipn of the other actor, 
so there may be some danger of stalemate if A, tor example, i^scolculates and ' 
moves too far to the left, beyond point b, so that no agreement may be reached* 



Figure 1: A Hodcd of Bargaining Space for Two Actors with Overlapping Positions 




We shall discuss this point in icore detail shortly. 

Of course » not all issues are susceptible to this kind of mutually profitable 
solution* Figure 2 illustrates a case where the intersection of the payoffs for 

the two actors falls below the neutral point. In this case^ A's mLniimim acceptable 

- - ' ?^ 

position at point ji represents a loss for actor B» and B*s minimum acceptable solu- 
tion at point b^ represents a net loss for actor A* In other words » lines a- — a* 
and b~-*b' do not overlap in Figure 2. Therefore* there are no isolutior-^ in this 
case ^ere both parties can gain, so no agreement is likely to result. 

On. the basis of this reasoning* we may divide the bargaining process into two 
analytically distinct stages (though they are not necessarily sequentially distinct 
in all cases). Ihe first of these may be called the *'issue Definition" phase, e^d 
this involves the identification of those issues or sets of issues which fall into 
the class of negotiations diagrammed in Figure 1 as distinct from those which fall 
into the situation depicted in Figure 2. In other words, this stage involves the 
separation of those issues on which agreement is possible in principle from those 
on which agreement is not possible without a modification of utilities by at least 
one of the parties* Once negotiable issues have been separated from non-negotiable 
issues, the secoxid phase commences, called the "Bargaining** phase. This process 
involves maneuvering within the range of possible agreements on all issues falling 
into the first class to identify a point of final solution. In both phases, of 
course, the parameters of the bargaining space may be modified thrdugh a change in 
utility for one or both actors. Therefore, as Boulding emphasizes (1962, Chapters 
2-4), in more dynamic models the range of possible agreement and the point of 
equilibrium may change over time as a result of a variety of variables which af- 
fect calculations of gains and losses . . 

Our first independent variable, bargaining strategy, is thus primarily rele- 
vant to our model as a tool x^icti actpr^j may c!Pploy to attempt to influence and 
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modify the cost-gains calculus of other actors In negotiations. Strategic elements 
may be used by indlvidiial actors either to bring about a convergence In bargaining 
positions for which there was previously no perceived overlapping bargaining space 
(during the "issue definition*' phase) and to Improve their own position \d.thin 
available bargaining space (during the ^•bargaining" phase). The most extensive 
theoretical exploration of these strategic tools is found in Schelllng's (I960, 
Chapters 2-5) classic work on conflict and bargaining. Schelllng particularly em- 
phasizes the role of three strategic tools, namely, commitments, threats, and pro- 
mises. . ^' ' :^ V V . - - ^ ' ; * ? 

A commitment is generally used by an actor in nego establish a 

f irm^ IK>sition heyoad vAiich he will not compromise , in order to .try to maximize his 
payoff in the bargaining. In order to do so, actor A may attempt to commit him- 
self to a position wlilch it believes is just inside of B's range of acceptability, 
that isaaclose to the right of point b as possible in Figure 1. This Is difficult 
however, since A must make a subjective estimate of B's utilities in order to esti- 
mate the location of point b^. Once such an estjUnate has been made A will try to 
commit himself to the rigfit of b^ and to "convince B that he cannot retreat from 
that solution' without great loss. Thus, for example, he may try to convince B that 
he is conmltted at his own minimum position, so that point a is Just to the fight' 
of point ]b. If he is successful in this, then he may persuade B that no agreement 
is preferable to any further concessi^ons , so that B will then have no choice but 
to settle at that point, since it is preferable to no agreement for him too. If 
B is not fully convinced of this, however, it may call A's bluff. Then A is forced 
into a choice between a compromise, with tlie credibility and strength of his com- 
mitments weakened, or he may have to settle for no agreement even though he would 
otherwise have been willing to accept a settlement at a position farther to the 
):ight with somewhat less favorable payoffs to himself. In other words, an indl-/!- 
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dual actor *8 decision to maximize its .own gain requires tlie ability to convince the 
other actor that it is full7 committed to Its position and cannot compromise under 
any circumstances. The paradox is that this firm commitment runs "the risk of 
establishing an Immovable position that goes beyond the ability of the other to con- 
cede, and thereby provokes the llke|Lihood of stalemete or breakdown (Sdielling^ 
1960 9 p« 28) Ihls may be particularly true if A misjudges B*s minimum acceptable 
position and commits Itself to a position to the left of point that is outside 
of the range of acceptable solutions « In this case, B in fact prefers no agreement 
to an agreement at the point where A has commit ed Itself, so no agreement is likely 
to result even though a solution was theoretically available. In short, commit** 
ments may enable one actor to maximize his payoffs, but they also entail the risk 
that no agreement may be achieved even though a mutually profitable agreement was 
possible, , 

A second strategic element ^ich comes into play in bargaining situations is 
the use of threats*^ A threat may be used by an actor to get another participant 
to accept a solution favorable to himself through modifying his utilities. In 
other words, the threatener attempts to make the alternative of.no agreement less 
attractive to the other party(ies) by threatening additional losses associated with 
no agreement. In terms of the diagrams in Figure 1 and 2, A may threaten losseo to 
B associated with no agreement; It thereby moves the curve B~^B* in a northeasterly 
direction, and thereby widens the payoff possibilities for A, and reduces the 
losses relative to no agreemient for B in reaching a solution in the left-hand seg- 
ment of the diagram. 

The paradox of the threat situation is that the threatener must bind himself 
to carry out the threat if the desired action on the part of the other actor is not 
carried out, or else the threat \^11 not be credible. Yet he must also communicate 
to the threatened party that the threat Involves soma cost toMmEteif so tliat the thre/i:r 
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ener would have no ipmediate cause to carry out the threat and would be likely to 
refrain from doing so if the desired alternative were accepted. Thus, the 'threat 
requires that the initiator convince the recipient that, if he responds as desired, 
there will be no execution of the threat; on the other hand, if he does not so re- 
spond, the threat will almost certainly be carried out (Scheiling, 1960, pp. 35-36). 

Promises are logically similar to threats in that they attempt to modify the 
utilities of the recipient, in order to Increase the value attached to the position 
favored by the promiser. Thus, in terms of the diagrams in Figures 1 and 2, A may 
promise B some reward associated with a particular point of agreement which would 
increase B's gains relative to no agreement. Like the threat, this would tend to 
shift the curve B*-*»*B' in a northeasterly direction, thereby increasing B's gains 
for a solution which was otherwise more preferred by A, that is in the left segment ^ 
of the diagram. Thus, a promise is an offer by one party that, if the other party 
(ies) behaves .in the desired fashion, then it will receive some reward fox doing 
so. Like the threat situation, the initiator must convince the recipient that he 
win actually carry out his promises if the desired behavior ensues. He must, also 
convince the recipient that the promises involve some loss to him so that he would 
not be likely to carry them^but anjH^ay. 

In addition to these three strategic tools , bargaining strategy may include a 
variety of other possible moves along the solution line, which are not primarily 
designed to modify utilities. These include initiations, accommodations, and re« 
tractions. An Initiation is sit^ly a proposal by ore actor of a solution point 
along the issue dimension linei This may have different effects, depending on 
whether or not it is accompanied by a commitment to that position.^ Assuming that 
it does not iiiq>ly a commitment, however, it may have the effect of clarifying 
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issues and getting bargaining under way on a particular issue. An accoisodation 
is a movement by one actor along the issue dimension toward a position preferred 
by the other party(ies). Thus, in Figure 1^ A coiild make an' accomodation to B by 
moving its bargaining position toward the right along the issue dimension axis. 
This kind of a move is likely to create an impression of flexibility and "good 
will/' although it may also be perceived as weakness wbich can be taken advantage 
of. Finally 9 a retraction is a movement by one actor along the issue dimension 
from a previous position to a new position farther away from the position preferred 
by the other party(ies). In Figure 1» a retraction by A would involve a movement 
toward the left along the Issue- dimension axls« Since such a retraction is likely 
to reduce the gains ox Increase the losses relative to no agreement for the other 
party (party t in Figure I)» this is likely to impede the process of agreeing on a 
solution. 

We have identified six components of bargaining strategy « For some purposes 
of conceptualisatibn^ we have collapsed these into two broad categories of bar~ 
gaining strategy » although we always retain the capability to analyse each of these 
components individually. Firsts *'soft bargaining strategies'' refer to strategies 
which are dharacterized primarily by the use of initiations » accomodations » and 
promises. In other words, these may be viewed as primarily positive movements In 
wblch one actor seeks to increiase the relative gains for other actors in order to 
enhance the prospects of agreeoient* Second, 'tiard bargaining strategies'* refer 
to the primary employment of retractions, threats, and commitments* Unlike "soft'' 
stra.teglc elements, these coiq^ents tend to Increase losses for the party relative 
to its inore desired outcomes. This Independent variable, therefore, deals with the 
degree to which actors employ primarily ^'^oft" versus "hard" bargaining strategies. 
Having defined these concepts theoretically in terms of a "rational"* model of the 
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bargalolng process, ve may next turn to an examination of some experimental studies 
of Interdependent decision-^making under conditions of conflict, which have also 
Influenced the development of specific hypotheses. 
Experimental Studies of Bargaining 

The experimental literature on bargaining has become vevy large in recent 
years and Is difficult to sfuonarize briefly. Therefore, we will focus only on a 
brief sunnary of that literature which deals most directly with this Independent 
variable 

The literature on biargaining strategy tends to be somewhat confused due 
largely to the different op«rational deiiflnltions of strategy xrtiich have been em-^ 
ployed in the literature. However, most of the studies provide operational! zations 
which can be loosely categorized in terms of our dlchotomixation of this variable 
into ''soft*' and *1iard'* strategies, thich of the debate in this literature has 
centered around the preferability of one or other of these dusters of bargaining 
strategies .in leading to outcomes of agreement. Recent experimental findings, 
however » tend to suggest that more complex relationships need to be examined and 
that neither 'liard'* strategies nor '*so:^^/* strategies pursued consistently are 
likely to produce successful outcotnss. For e^^ample, studies by Bixenstine and 
Wilson (1963) and Bixenstine, Potarh, md Wilson (1963) indicate that cooperative 
as opposed to competitive behavior in dyadic,mlxed<-motive interactions is sensitive 
to changes In strategy. Specifically, they find that overall end«-ses8ion coopera- 
tiveness le enhanced by starting with a hard-line strategy and then softening it as 
coopered with either consistent softness or concistent hardness. Conversely, 
starting in a cooperative mode, then turning competitive, produces more competition 
than a purely coicpetitlve strategy pursue^ consistently. Sitdlar fbdfngstare reported 
by Teger (1970)^ but contradictory results are >reported Komorita imd MschUng (1967) . 
Druckman (1971) has suggested that ttese apparently divergent findings may be reconciled 
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yet it Is evident that there is presently no consensus in t^is area of investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless, the cmaulative problem definitions and research findings in 
this area are obviously Inqportant in^.the development of theories ol bargaining and 
need to be Investigated further, within a more conprehensive theoretical framework 
which enhances similarities with the referent system, i.e., with the *'real world.'* 
Hypotheses 

Our major hypothesis is based on the assuiq>tion that outcomes will be affected 
by th£ employment of ^^soft" and 'liard'' bargaining strate)^es. Our general assum«- 
tion is that. In the long run, softer bargaining strategies are more conducive to 
agreement than are more ^ard-llne strategies. This general position Is qualified 
Q howiever, by the indication In some experimental research just noted that change 

in bargaining behavior may be most relevant » especially that a change from hard to 

> 

soft bargaining strategies is most likely to enhance the prospects for agreement. 
In these hypotheses, we shall also consider the effects of some of the coiq>onents of 
these loosely aggregated categories of *1iard'' and **soft'* strategy, namely the 
role of conmltments, threats, and promises. These hypotheses may be summarized as 
follows: 

2.10: The greater the degree to which the trend in bargaining strategy over time 
changes from "hard** (retractions, commitments, and threats) to "soft** 
(initiations, accomodations, and promises) behaviors, the higlier the proba-* 
bxlity of a solution at the end of negotiations and the greater the Joint 
payoffs to all parties; conversely, the greater the degree to which the 
trend In bargaining strategy over time changes from "soft" to *1iard" be-* 
havlors, the lower the probability of a solution at the end of negotiations 
and the less the Joint payoffs to all parties. 
2.111: The greater the use of comml^msnts throughout negotiations, the less 
the probability of a solutloa at the end of negotiations and the lrs<? 
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the joint payoffs to all parties* 
2*112: The greater the use of threats throu^out negotiations t the less the 

probability of a solution at the end of negotiations and the less the. 

joint payoffs to all parties* 
2*113: The greater the use of promises throughout negotiations » the hl^er the 

probability of a solution at the end of negotiations and the more the 

joint payoffs to all parties. 
2«121: *'Soft'* bargaining strategies will tend to generate positive affect; 

conversely, "hard" atrateeies will tend to generate negative affect* 
2431: "Soft" bargaining strategies will tend to generate agreeaent in task 

bdiavior; converselyt 'liard" bargaining strategies will tend to gener- 
ate disagreement in task behavior* 
2*1A1: "Soft" bargaining strategies will tend to make the bargaining process 

more task'-oriented; conversely, *1iard" bargaining strategies will tend 

to make the bargaining process more affectiva«oriented* 
F* IMDEPElWEin: VARIABLE: EFFECTS OF Si\NCnONS^ 

Our second Independent variable Internal to the bargaining process Is the use 
of sanctions. This refers simply to whether or not actors are provided with the 
means to carry out threats, one of the primary components of the 'liard" bargaining 
strategy* 

The literature on the role of sanctions in the bargaining process is clearly 
extensive, altbougji for the most ps^t the literature deals more with conflict of 
interest situations rather than a full bargaining process since the only forms of 
comnunlcatlons ordinarily permitted Involve nonverbal signalling. This creates 
problems for generalizing much of the research .-n sanctions to the "real world," 
as we shall discuss more extensively later* Hie seminal research on this topic was 
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conducted by Deutsch And Krauss (1960 and 1962) • Their findings tended to indicate 
that the possession of the capability to inflict sanctions on one^s opponent, and 
therefore the possession of a capability to threaten credibly » decreased the prob-» 
ability of successful and mutually profitable conflict resolution* 

Subsequent research in this general area has been prolific. Tedeschi and 
Horai (cited in Drucknan^ 1971) note over AO relevant experiments in their recent 
review of the literature* Hovevert as is often the case, theoretical and opera*- 
tional dissimilarities among the various studies inhibit the additive development 
of theory* Recent vork, euch as that of Tedeschi, Bonoma, and Itovinson (1970), 
Swingle and UacLean (1971), and llorrlson et al (1971) eitiier directly disputes or 
suggests additional, coiq>lex qualifications to the original Deutsch and Krauss 
findings* In short, no reliable consensus exists even at the level of the most ^ 
prinative propositions. However , the question of threat and the ability to employ 
sanctions is clearly central to any systematic investigation of bargaining, and 
the proliferation of hypotheses and operational representations of the phenomenon 
provide a rich source of Insight and suggestion* These have thus been of some 
limited assistance in developing hypotheses about the iiqpact of sanctions, well 
as the threat to iopose sanctions » on the outcomes of the bargaining process* 

The literature coneeming the effects on bargaining of the existence of a 
capability to inflict sanctloas tends to produce nixed results* In stating our 
hypotheses we have relied most heavily oC:the findings of Deutsch and Krauss (1960 
and 1962) , althou^ wm are quite aware, as noted previously, that these results 
have frequently been contradicted in the e:q><srii»!ental literature and may not be ap- 
plicable to bargaining where extensive verbal interaction takes place* Since 
these hypotheses have provided the foundation for most research in this area, how- 
ever, we have taken them as our starting point* We have not specified below tha 
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xolft of intervening variables in interacting with the sanctions variable » largely 
because we assuae that such Interactions vill be conplex» including extensive 
feedback relationships to the bargaining strategy variables dealt with above. We 
have» therefore » hjrpothesiced that sanctions will generally detract from agreenent 
in bargaining* especially when they are possessed by all parties in* the negotiations. 
Mb have further noted that the division of payoffs will probably depend upon whether 
or not the abiliQr to inflict ssnctlons is possessed by one or aore actors. These 
hypotheses aay be stated as follows: 

2.20: The possession by actors in a bargaining situation of the capability to in- 
flict sanctions will reduce the probability of achieving a solution at the 

^ end of negotiations and reduce the joint payoffs to all actors. 

'CO 

2.21: The possession of the capability to Inflict sanctions by one actor 
will sl-l^tly reduce the probability of achieving a solution at the 
end of Mgotiations and will tend to create an unevsn distribution of 
payoffs, with the actor possessing the capability to inflict sanctions 
receiving highest piqroffs. 
2.22: The possession of the ci^ability to inflict sanctions by all actors 
will substantially reduce the prdbabillty of achieving a solution at 
the end of negotiations and will reduce the joint p^offs to sll actors. 
In suMary» the hypotheses presented above include a nuri>er of fairly siaple 
relatioaohips involving the effects of bargaining behavior on negotietion outcones* 
with affective and task-orienUd behavior serving as interveing variables. These 
hypotheses will guide our overall research effort by identifying relevant variables 
and specifying the basic relationships to be investigated. At present it is dif- 
ficult to develop nore eonplex hypotheses » largely because there is little theoreti- 
cal bssis in the previous literature on which to develop such hypothesised rela- 
tionships. Indeed, naay of the h]rpotheses inclvdnd above are based on prior 



MMatch md are Inttnded to clarify ralatiooahlpa vfaera previous findings have 
been either ariiituous or contradictory. 

IHTEllVENIMG VARIABLES: TASK im AFFECT 
We.bave also Included a set tff intervening variables » nhidi are hypothesised 
to relate these Independent veriables to the outcosM. These intervening variables 
Include affect* task bshaviort and **style»** defined as the ratio of taak«-oriented 
to affected-oriented behevior. In previous sections we heve considered sons of 
effects which our independent variables ere likely to hevs on these Intervening 
verifies; in this* sectiont therefore » we will consider^ only the effects of these 
intervening variiibles on outconest that is on the dependent variable. 
Beletiooships Between Affect and Behavior : Itodels of Coiaiitive Consistency and 
bissonsnce 

Throui^ttt the bargaining process » changes in bdiavior are likely to have a 
systSMtic iipact on the attitudes of actors » which will in turn affect their 
future behavior. Hodela of cognitive balance » consistency » and dissonsnce provide 
e foundation for en analysis of the role of attitudes in intervening between be«» 
heviors snd outcoaes. These kinds of nodels nay be dividsd into two categories » 
those involving intra«personsl consistency and dissonance and those involving 
inter-personal balance. 

The intre-personal conponents of an individual* a attitudes have been divided 
into three categories (Rosenberg and Hovland» 1960» p. 3): 1) affectt including 
verbal statenenta of 'f ablings- and and SMOtionss 2) cogiditiont including verbel 
steteomits of belief; snd 3) bshaviort entailing verbal atatensnts concsming 
ovsrt behavior* In nost general tems^ the Intra^rsonal models sssum that there 
will be iq»proximte consistency aaong thede three conponents» such that a change in 
one viU tend to produce a change in thft otliers. Rosenberg (1960» pp. 50-51) has 
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fouad that iacootltttoey bttwMa affect and cogBition mdara attltadaa uoatabla, 
vhlch in turn gantratas cukslstcnt changes in tltbtr af faetiw or cognltiirt cos- 
ponnta. Xneonalatanqr batwaan thaaa two eoaponanta (of tan luapad togethar undtr 
tibm ftm attltuda) and bahairioc haa baan found to produoa tanalon oir ditronanoa 
(flistlngar, 1957; Bcaha, 1960) for tba lAdlvldttal idilch tanda to laad to a cbang* 
lA altlMr att^todea or bahaviort. Onca again tba thaoxjr doaa not apaeify which 
coaponant la aoat lltelr to dung*, only that a changa la ooa coapon an t la lUcaly 
to pcodoca a dianga In tba othar. Vban appllad to a bargaining altnatlon, for 
axaapla, tiia tbi»ozy of cogoltlva dlsaonanca. would jiuggaat that eonclHatorr bahavlor 
on tiia part of ona nagotlator* avan If intandad aalf aa a propaganda gastora to an 
otttalda audiasea, atght craata ovar tlaa pxaasura for tbla actor to aaauaa nora 
poaltlva attltttdaa toaard tba othar par^. If thia happana for both aetora ao 
that thalr attltudaa tand to convarga, in tba long rt» ona woold axpact thalr ba- 
hawtor to ba nora coneUlatory, with graatar raelptxoeatlon in raaponaa to tha eooel- 
llatery aovaa of tha othar. That la, undar thaaa condltlona bahavlor aay then ba 
diaractarlMd by incraaalng consansua laadlng toward agraanant on a final aolutlon. 
Conaaraaly, of couraa, thraataning bahavlora aay Incraaaa nagatlva affect, which in 
titXB would tand to anhaaea ratractlona, tharaby laadlng tha nagotlating partlaa 
fartiiar i^art and mnf froa a aolutlon. 

At tba lawal of intar-parsonal ralatlona tbaxa ara at laaat thcae varlanta of 
thla conalataney aud balance nodal which aay ba ralavant to tha bargaining altua- 
tlon. Tba flrat i^roacb aaphaalzaa a high dagvaa of radproclty in attltudaa 
anong.actora within nagotlatlona. Ihla arguannt concanda aaaantlally that. If ona 
party parcalvaa Itaalf aa tha objact of hoatlltty froa anotbar, ft will tand to 
aapraas hoatUl^ towaxd tha othar. Applied to a dyadic iralatloBshlp, this l^pllaa 
that, '*lf X axpraasea hoatlllty toward y, than y will axpraaa hoatlllty toward 
X...'* (Zinnes, 1968, pp. 86-87). Hopawm (1972, p. 230) haa found that such reel- 
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prodty tended to characterize attitudes In anas control negotiations leading up 
to the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty • 

A second approach Is taken by Helder (1946) lAo s^^^sts than an Individual's 
attitudes towards other individuals will be a function of their common attitudes 
towards some third person or object. The relationships within such a triad may be 
defined essentially as positive or negative, and balance within a triad is obtained 
^en zero or two bobds connecting the actors are negative, as is the case in the 
four possible balsuiced triads 'diagrancied in Figure 3. Therefore, if actor P likes 
object X and it also perceives that the otiier actor^ 0, likes the same object, then 
it tends to feel positively towards the other actor. This relationship does not 
^VP^y* however, to possession relationships such as those where P and 0 both de- 
sire to possess X, so that they come into conflict. 

Figure 3: Four Balanced Triads 

XX 

•A -Z\- 

^0 p' 0 

+ + 

Figure 4: Four Consistent Dyadic Interactions 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + 
A B A B A^ B A B 

Conversely if P perceives that their attlfu^s diverge, then its attitude toward 
0 is likely to be negative... This then suggests that actors' affect toward one 
another will be a function of their joint perceptions of their connon orientations 
toward third actors or events. 




A third formulation involves an actor's perceptions of dyadic relationships » 
either between two other actors or between itself and another actor (Osgood » I960). 
In this model a distinction is made between attitudes idiich are properties of the 
actors and the perceived relationship between two actors. The fundamental asset-* 
tioa of the model is that there are pressures for consistency among these three 
elements » that is the evaluation of A» the relationship between A and B» and the 
evaluation of B. As In the Heidet models a consistent relationship is defined as 
one in which tiiere are zero or two negative signs. Ihus» if A and B are evaluated 
alike » then the relationship between them is likely to be perceived as positive; 
conversely, if one Is positive and the, other is negative, then the relationship is 
likely to be negative. These consistent dyads are diagrammed in Figure 4. This 
formulation suggests that an actor's perception of his relationship towaxd another 
will be a function of his perception of properties of that other actor; if his be- 
havior toward that actor is consistent with his attitudes as predicted by the theory 
of cognitive. dissonance, then changes In behavior may result from changing evalua- 
tions of properties of other actors or of perceptions of their behavior towards 
the first actor* This is based oa the assviQ>tion that attltudlnal Inconsistency 
will tend over time to produce attitude change, and that attitude change will even-* 
tually Inf luencet behavior chan^. 

All of the above models of balance and consistenqr apply only idien the follow-* 
ing scope conditions are met: 1) the cognitive relationship must be salient for 
all actors Involved; 2) when two or more actors are involved, the relationship 
must be jointly relevant for all; and 3) all cognitive cooponents must be inter- 
dependent and must remain in tact. 

If these conditions apply, then all of there single models taken together 
suggest that various attltudlnal and behavioral components of the bargaining process 
are likely to be consistent in order for cognitive balaixce to be maintained and 
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dlssonaace to be reduced. In addition, these loodels suggest a basic mechanism 
through which the attitudes and eventually the behavior of negotiators may change 
within the bargaining process. These models will then provide linkages between the 
independent variables of "soft" and "hard" bargaining strategies, positive and 
negative affect, and eventually the outcomes of the negotiation process. 

There are, of course, limitations to these models. They are based upon a 
nuni>er of sinpllfylng a8Suiq>tlon8 and assume a variety of scope conditions noted 
above which may not always pertain in the "real world." Since these models have 
primarily been tested with small grotqps, their application outside of the laboratory 
remains uncertain. Nevertheless, in a model of bargaining based upon extensive 
verbal communications, these attlttidinal variables are clearly in^ortant components 
of the process and must be analyzed In any systematic attempt to develop and test 
theories of bargaining. 

Relationship Between Task^riented and Strategic Behavior 

Taak-oriented behavior has been defined by Verba (1961, p. 144) as instrumental, 
goal^rlented group activity "directly connected with the group's external task." 
In the case of the bargaining situation with a conflict of interest, the identifi- 
cation of mutually acceptable solutions becomes the primary external activity of 
the group, as opposed to Internal c.ctlvltles such as maintaining group structure 
and satisfaction of emotional needs of group members. Bales (1950, p. 351) has 
suggested that task-oriented behavior consists of two general categories, namely 
questions (asking for orientation, opinions, or saggestions) and answers (giving 
suggestions, opinions, or orientations). h^ve modified the Bales categorization 
somewhat by breaking out two sub-^categcries of socio-*emotional behavior, namely 
agreement and disagreement, and including thess as components of task-oriented 
behavior. This decision seams to be justified in a situation such as that with 
which we are dealing where the group is esf?antla21y ch?»ractcrlzed by conflicts of 



Interest rather than as a cooperative » problem-^solving groitp. In a conflict of 
l^ierest situation, agreement and disagreement are an essential aspect of dealing 
with the central task, namely finding acceptable solutions and eliminating 
effectively and Instrumentally unacceptable solutions. Furthermore » these two 
sub-categories seem quite different from the other components of Bales* socio- 
emotional categories. Bales* categorization of positive reactions Includes showing 
solidarity and tension release^ as well as agreement; negative reactions Include 
showing tension and antagonism along with disagreemrat. It is our assertion that» 
at least in the bargaining context » factors like solidarity » antagonismy and ten- 
sion are more affective than agreement and disagreement and need to be distinguished 
conceptually. 

Having made these distinctions » we assert theoretically that task-oriented 
group behavior will be Instrumental in Identifying negotiable issues (i.e'., bar- 
gaining space) and in clarifying bargaining positions and utilities assigned to 
various possible outcomes by all parties. As such» it will mediate between the 
strategies selected by tha various actors and the attainment of final solutions. 
Relationship Between Task''^)riented and Affect-Oriente d Behavior 

One final relationship which ve propose to investigate Is the relative pro- 
portion of task-oriented versus affective^oriented behavior within the bargaining 
process. The general finding of most small group research tends to suggest that 
some overall balance between these two categories will be most effective in 
achieving group goals (Verba» 1961^ p. 146). However, most of the experiments in 
which this relation has been investigated hove involved groups with essentially 
cooperative tasks, so that maintaining group member satisfaction through sodo- 
emotlonal behavior has been an Important compop'^nt of goal attainment. In a con- 
flict of Interest, bargaining situation, however, a good deal of affective behavior 



is likely to be negative in character^ partially as a result of the basic distrust 
between actors and of the essentially individual isotivation of the participants* 
In such a case affective behavior sdelit seem at best to be substantially irrele- 
vant to the business at hand and at worst, especially when associated with the 
enploynent of threats and simctions, to impede progress* Conversely, we would 
es^ect a hi^ proportion of task-oriented behavior, where the actors remain rela- 
tively iqpersonal towards one another, to be associated with progress towards a 
solution* 

In general theae intervening variables are hypothesized to affect outcomes 
of the negotiation process in the following manner: 

3*10: The greater the agreement relative to disagreement in task behavior, the 

greater the probability of achieving a solution to the negotiations and the 
greater the Joint payoffs, and vice versa* _ 

3*20: The greater the positive relative to negative affect, the greater the proba- 
bility of achieving a solution to the negotiations and the greater the 
Joint payoffs, and vice versa* 

3*30: The greater the ratio of task-oriented behavior to affective-oriented be^ 
havior, the greater the prcbidiility of a solution to negotiations and the 
greater the Joint payoffs of any solution, and vice versa* 
H* DEPENDENT VARIABLE: BARGAINING OUTOONES 

The dependent variable for oui project involves an analysis of the outcomes 
of the bargaining process* Conceptually t;e will eval«icte oatc;:>dies'in three dif- 
ferent manners* First, w:-: will deal with tiie dichotomous outcome of whether or 
not the actors are able to identify and agree upon basic sotutlcDr* to the problems 
under negotiation* In other words, our concern here is with the question of 
whether or not the actors can identify an r^.^rlapplng bargaining space and agree 



i^on a solution at aome point within that bargaining apace* Second» we will deal 
with the level of payoff to each of the actors and therefore to the group as a 
whole* Our concern here will be with whether or not the actors can maxinize their 
Joint piqrof fa versus arriving at solutions based on a lowest *coinioon denooinator 
where neither profiu substantially* niird* we will analyse the distribution of 
payoffs* Our interest here will be in observing the conditions which tend to pro- 
duce relatively equitable distributltms of payoffs versus highly unequal outcomes* 
In .the latter case we will also analyse those factors within the bargaining pro- 
ceas which will affect the distribution by permitting one player to profit at the 
expense of another; in other words » we are interested in determining what charac- 
terises the bargaining behavior of bighly successful individual negotiators versus 
unsuccessful individualc^* 

III* METHODOLOGY 

A* GENERAL MBIHODOLOGICAL GONSIDESATIONS 

The research which we propose to undertake in this experiment builds on a 
good deal of experimental work done previcusly* primarily by social psydiologists 
interested in various aspects of the bargaining process* Since our primary in- 
terest, however, is in the development of a tiieory of bargaining applicable to 
political phenomena, especially phenomena such as international negotiations, we 
must give careful attention to the dcvelopmetnt of a methodology which will enable 
us to make some inferences from our experiments to ^e referent world of Interest 
to us* In this respect, there are several shortcomings of most of the research 
in experimental situations which we intend to try to overcome* 

First, the operational definitiona of various aspects of bargaining strategy 
have often been of dubious relevance to phenomena such as arms control negotia- 
tions* For exanplet the variaul^a of "Bcft" and ••hard" bargaining strategy have 
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normally been veaaured by a process In which eiq>erimental subjects select a 
^^cooperative" or "uncooperative*' choice in a gaaie setting characterized by a 2 x 2 
matrix of choices. A "hard" strategy thus amounts to a seq^lence of uncooperative 
plays by an actor, vhile a "soft" strategy is the opposite, with numerous varia* 
tions possible between these extremes. This is not an intrinsically unreasonable 
approach to operationalising these variables. But one can Justifiably wonder 
whether they are closely analagous to the same concepts which are employed in the 
literature on international negotiations. 

Second, the systems for providing payoffs are also quite different in tiiese 
es^erimsnts from those generally prevailing In "real-world" negotiations. In most 
matrix games payoffs occur after each^^teraction; that is, each player wins or 
loses something (e.g., money) after each choice in the game* But In the across* 
the-*table negotiating situation the payoff,* in the form of an agreement or no 
agreement, occurs only after all the moves have been made and is a single distri- 
bution of utilities reflecting the cumulative effect of all previous moves. It 
would seem plausible to suggest that such a difference in -the impact of a single 
move could io^ly important differences in the ultimate impact of a sequence of 
such moves or strategies. 

Third, communications in the matrix game are quite different from those in a 
face-to*»face situation. In fact in most matrix games communication 2SJi se Is not 
permitted and all conrunications is presumed to be tacit. In other words, each 
move may be construed by an adversary as indicating a predisposition or a reac<» 
tion to prior moves* In the face-'to-face situation, in contrast, the full spectrum 
of verbal as well as non-verbal connsunication is possible, thus permitting greater 
precision and complexity and Increased opportunity for subtlety. 

In short, we have developed a research design which attenqpts to develop a 
full scale operationalization of the barga^.alng process where unrestricted verbal 
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1) Initiations: Actor advances a substantially new proposal or states his 
ova substantive position for the first tine. 

2) Accomodations: A^tor concedes a point .to another, retracts a proposal 

in the face of resistance, or expresses a willingness to negotiate or con- 
pronise his own stated position. 
• 9 Retractl'ons: Actor retracts a previously made initiation or accomodation 
or modifies a previously staced position so as to make the position 
clearly less agreeable to another^ 

B) Strategic Behavior: Behavior designed to affect the behavior of other actors 
'in the negotiations, but not implying a oubstantlve change of position on the 
part of the initiator. 

1) Conmitments: Actor takes a position or reiterates it with a clear state* 
ment that it will not change under any circumstances and/or declares his 
own position non-negotiable. 

2) Ihreats: Actor offers or predlicts negative consequences (sanctions or 
withholding of a potential reward) if another does not behave in a stated 
manner. 

3) Promises: Actor offers or predicts positive consequences (reward or with** 
drawal of sanction) if another behaves In a stated manner* 

C) Task Behavior: Behavior primarily designed to prraote business-like discussion 

and clarification of issues. 

1) Agreements: Actors accepts another^s proposal, accepts a retraction or 
accomodation, or esqpresses substantive agreement with another *s pidsltlon. 

2) Disagreements: Actor rejects another* s proposal, refuses a concession or 
retractionvor^disputes a substantive (Including factual) issue. 

3) Questions: Actor requests informiition, inquires as to another's position, 

0 



coantmicatloiis are pendtted and where payoffs are cunulative. This requires 
prlnarlly a capacity to code and analyze verbal conmmlcatlons taking place 
within the bargaining process • Therefore, we have developed a naasuring instru- 
aent called "Bargaining Process Analysis" (Walcott and HopMnn, forthcoming), 
which represents a substantial aodification of the systen employed by Bales (1950) 
for coding verbal interactions in a bargaining situation. 

Bales* system for coding interactive behavior in groiqis, celled Interaction 
Process Analysis, includes categories such as positive and negative aocio-«motional 
reactions and task behavior such as asking questions snd providing answers. We 
have concluded, however t that the Bales system does not adequately enable one 
to analyse explicitly political interactions involving bargaining in conflict 
situations. The Bargaining Process Analysis System (BPA) thus ^represents our 
present attempt to measure the processes of bargaining and conflict in the context 
of small group interactions. The BPA is drawn from two major sources. The bar* 
gaining variables are taken primarily from the conceptual schemes of Schelling 
(1960) , with modification- and elaboration reflecting the influence of thematic 
content analysis instruments previously utilised in tlie study of arms control 
negotiations (Jensen, 1968, snd Bopmann, 1972). The contextual variables, that 
is the measure of everything that isn't coded as a bargaining variable, are mainly 
borrowed from Bales. The BPA is thus quite obviously a special purpose Instrument, 
tailored directly to the theoretical variables identified previously. It is also 
designed for use in performing thematic content snalysls of written transcripts 
of actual international negotiations in addition to its primary use in the labora- 
tory. 

The operational definitions of the cctegor^es in the system are as follows: 
A) Substantive Behavior: Behaviors directly associated with the subject matter of 
the negotiations. 



nactloa or intention, or requests clarification or justification of a 
position* 

4) Answers: Actor supplies information, reiterates a previously stated 
position, or clarifies or justifies a position* 
D) Affective Behavior: Behavior In vhich actors express their feelings or emotions 
towards one another or toward a situation* 

1) Positive Affect: Actor jokes or othetwlse attempts to relieve tension, 
attempts to create feelings of solidarity in the group, or expresses 
iq>proval or satisfaction. 

2) Ifegatlve Affect: Actor becomes Irritable or otherwise shows tension, 
criticises another^) general, terms, eiq>resses disapproval or dlssatlsfac«» 
tlon with group perfdrmance or with the situation* 

B) Procedural Behavior: Behavior designed to move the discussion along, but 
which does not fit Into any of the above categories* 

1) Subject Change: Attenpts to c'ilvert discussion from one substantive topic 
to another* 

Each of these categories may require some e9q>lication* Category A Includes 
substantive behavior which refers to actions Involving the substantive Issues 
under discussion, that is actions which represent tiiB taking or moving of an 
actor^s position along the issue dimension in Figure 1* This includes making a 
proposal on a specific Issua, backing down from a proposal or position (accomo- 
dation) , and touglienlng a position (retraction) * These differ from agreement 
and disagreement In category C in that they involve cn actual taking or modifica- 
tion of a position rather than the stateiaent of position on an insue* Category A 
differs from category B, strategic behavior. In that it represents the statement 
of a specific position of an actor rather than behavior intended to manipulate the 
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utilitiM or the percelvtd probabilities of various outcoaea of other actors. 
In other vords, substantive behavior represents the taking of a apecific position 
on an issue, vheress strategic behavior involves the taking of actiona to nodify 
the utilities and expected outcoaas of the other actor. As noted previously^ 
houevert these mtcf be coabined into one general category vhich tape the proceaa 
of arriving at poaitiona and agreeMnu with reapect to apecific iaauea under ne«» 
g>tiation/ Thua, the independent variable of *'aoft'' veraua 'Wd** bargaining atra-- 
tegies is comprised of a coabination of categoriea A and B. 

CaUgoriea C and D, Taak Behavior and Affective Behavior, are eaaentially 
borrowed froa the Balea ayatea, with the aodificationa noted earlier. Thua they 
do not hava their baais in a theory apedfically dealing vith the bargaining 
proceaa. Hoiiever» they do coapriae an operational aaaaureaant of the intervening 
varlablea in our aodel of the ef fecta of bargaining on 'negotiation outcoaea. 

Category E, Procedural. Behavior» is siaply a reaidual category. In previoua 
expariaenta we have found that Interactiona occaaionally occur which cannot be 
aenaibly coded into any of the uaual categories in the systea. While there are 
generally fev auch interactiona, it aeeaa useful to categorize fJiea as procedural, 
especially if they are intended to change th^ aubject or to aove negotiationa 
along. 

The ayatea of Bargaining Process Analyaia haa thua provided^a aeans for 

r 

coding the interactions of actors bargaining vith free verbal conaunication. As 
will be discussed in aore detail shortly, this haa thua provided a technique for 
wasuring a atibstantial portion of the variables of theoretical intereat to us in 
this study. 

In short, the basic feature of our reitearch has been to apply this device for 
coding behaviors in several experiaental etudlea of the bargaining process and to 



the iNsxbatlA texts of the Sixteen Netlon DieerMMnt Conferoace • Coaference of 
the CoMittee on Dteermaoent fro« 1962«>]371. Thle technique has enabled us to 
wssure mil vslevsnt aspects of the bargaining process. Other variables have 
been «ftasttred» very briefly » aa follows: 

1) The International Bnvirommit: 

a) Bsq^rlaentallyt this change has been Induced by the experimenters 
in the form of a news bulletin^ announcing a change towards reduced or Increased 
international tensions conpared to the conditions prevailing in the original 
"scenario/* 

b) In the real worlds interactions aaong negotiating nations reported in 
the press of all involved countries are scaled on a 30-polnt scale of action froai 
cooperation to conflict (Moses et^ al* » 1967) • 

2) Flexibility of Actor Goals: 

a) Experlnentally» this has been controlled by an experimental confeder- 
ate playing the role of a "Foreign Minister" who would enforce strict adherence 

to goals (Inflexible condition) or pemlt considerable deviation f ron basic goals 
(flexible conditions) • 

b) Tn the real world» efforts are being made to get at this variable 
through in^pth interview? of ne3otiators> alOiou^ this is often difficult to 
tap reliably. 

3) Role Variables: 

a) Expcrlaientally; roles are assigned by the "scenario" for the experi- 
ment • 

b) In the real worlds these are singly coded by the authors according 
to the laqportance of the actor in negotiations nn eny given issue • 

4) Personality Variables: 
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a) Ei^erlaeatally, these ate neasured by brief pereoaality testa admin- 
istered to participants prior to their participation in the experlaect. 

b) . In the real world, we. have nade no atteopt to date to wasure this 

variable. 

5) Outeoaes: These are aeasured throuili a slaple coding of whether or not 
agreeaent was achieved, and the level of agreeaent Is raud according to scales 
of laportance developed by the authors; In soae experlaental studies financial 
rewards will be asnlpulated to detendne final p^roffs. 

IV. IBSUITS TO OlAXB 

In .this section we shall provide a brief susaary of som of our aajor findings 
to date. None of these findings should be interpreted as definitive or as our 
final conclusion on the subject. Rather they are presented here in suaaary font 
only to Illustrate soae of the kinds of results which we hope to be ^le to iden- 
tify in tore detail when we have conpleted our researbh. 

A. BFIBCTS OF THE IHTSnfATIONAL ENVIBO^IHEMT. 

Hopaann*s (1972) study of the Partial Test Ban ccgotiatlons has, as noted 
above (pp. 4-5 ) produced findlnga generally supportive of the hypotheses we 
have foraulated. Specifically, he found that increased cooperation aaong negotia- 
ting parties outside the negotiations led to (or at least was associated with) 
enhanced cooperation within the negotiations: (1.10), and, conversely, that in- 
creased coof llct In the extexnel enviroimesit tended to be followed by increeeed 
dleagreeaent within the negotietionee In tetns of the particular sub-hypotheeee 
stated above (pp* 6-7)BopMim found evidence of a relationship between changes in 
the external environoent and incidence of agreenient versus disagreement (lel2)^ 
and, allowing for Bom differences In opcrationalisatlon, **soft" versus *1iard** 



bmrsaiiiliig •trmttglM 

BopMim and Walcott^t •xptrimotal study (1972) » vhlch In any salient 
nspects sURtlaUd ths cltcuMtsncss of the Fsrtlsl Tsst Ban nagotlatlonst pro<» 
duMd additional avidtnca taading in a siallar ditaction. In this axperiaant» tha 
axtarnal anvironaant aaa controllad» and tfaraa anvixonaantal conditiona vara 
craatad via diantaa intvoducad aidwigr in tha natotiationa: banign (lircraaaad 
coaparatioiO»«ali(a (incvaaaad tanaiocOtnd nautral (no efaaafa). In ganaridt 
tha aaliga condition tandad to affact tha nagotiationa to a aipiifieant axtant» 
in ditaetiona conalatant with cur hypothaaaa. Statiatically aignificant dif far-* 
aneaa avargad froa couparisons batvaan tha aalign condition and botii tha banign 
and tha nautral conditiona. Bovavar* tha banign and nautral conditiona did not 
pxoduca affacta that lif farad froa ona anothar to a atatiatlcally aignificant 
dagraa. 

Spacificallyt in tha abova axparlaant, tha aallgn anvironaanUl cor.dition vaa 
aaan to advaraaly :tffact tha probability of a succaaaful aolution to tha negotia- 
ting "problaa** (1.10) » to produce '^harder** bargaining strategies (at least when 
coaparad to the neutral condition) (1«11)» to produce increaaed proportions of 
disagreeaint to agraeaent (l«12)t «id to produce a greater ratio of negative to 
poaiUva affect (1.13). Rypotheair 1.14» vhlch predicta incraaaingly affective 
interactions aa the environaent worsens t was not supported* 

Thus our preliminary invaetigation of the ef facu of the external environ* 
Mnt has produced a hij^ly coneistent set of findings » with both the "real world^ 
(in Geneva) and the experiaental laboratory revealing basically the patterns wa 
elected to find. 

B. EFIECIS OF ACWSS* GOALS 

Our laboratory experiaent (Hopaann & Walcott, 1972) eaployed flexibility 
va« inflexibility of actor goals as a control variable, ftoo conditions vs^re 



cteated: mitual flexibility, and imitual inflexibility, in an attempt to maximize 
the observable isqiact of this variable. The results obtained ^re somewhat dis- 
appointing: only one of our hypotheses was confirmed • Goal flexibility did tend 
to produce "soft" rather than "hard" bargaining strategies (1.21) • However, the 
results were non-significant with respect to all other predicted relationships. 

C. ROLE VARIABLES 

Both our "real world" and eiq>erimental studies have furnished sense preliminary 
evidence regarding the effects of role, specifically the minor actor role. The 
Test Ban study reveals an intriguing pattern wherein the minor actor (Britain) 
appears to be more responsive to both external and within-negotlation occurrences 
than are the major actors. The theoretical status of this finding is, however, 
ainbiguous, and it does not bear directly upon any hypothesis we have formulated • 

Our inlnor<-actor hypothesis (1.30) does, however, receive liqiressive support 
from data generated in the laboratory. It appears from these findings that the 
conclusion of a satisfactoryaigii&eoent in negotiations Involving two major actors 
and one minor actor is heavily dependent upon the behavior of the minor actor. 
Specifically, the minor actor must be active^ and must generally secure the trust 
and respect of the major actors. Our data suggest, as well, that the ainor actor 
will do well to maintain independence of either of the major actors. 

D. personalit; characteristics 

Of the potentially huge array of personality characteristics that might be 
investigated (and the two included in our hypotheses), we have thus far dealt 
with only one: nationalism/internationalism. Our e:q>erimental subjects were pre- 
tested with a modified internationalism scale (Helfant, 1952), thougli they were 

» ♦ 

assigned to groups randomly, without regard to test scores. While a few rather 
weak relationships emerged between :hitemationalism and other appects of the bar- 
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gaining process , our overall conclusion must be that these variables nattered 
rather less than e3q>ected. Indeed, they singly do not appear to have been import- 
ant either to outcomes or to processes. Clearly » though, such a preliminary 
finding- could be attributed either to faulty operatlonallzatlon of the variables 
involved, or to an unfortunate choice of variables. At present, we are really not 
in a position to connent upon such possibilities. 
BARGAINING STRATEGY 

Both the Test Ban and the experimental studies provide support for the central 
hypothesis, that "soft" strategies are conducive to agreement, ^ereas *1iard" 
strag^gies are not (2.10)* The Test Ban study strongly points to the role of 
reciprocity: "soft" strategies tend to beget "soft" strategies, and likewise 
'liard" strategies. ' 

The laboratory experiment provides specific siq»port for one additional hypo- 
thesis: the use of comoitnents Is seen to impede successful negotiation (2.111). 
Data pertinent to the remaining hypotheses in this section have not yet been 
completely analyzed. 

F. EFFECTS OF SANCTIONS 

Thus ffir, we have generated no data relevant to the hypotheses involving 
sanctions. An examlnatlnn of this phenomenon is, in fact, our next project. 

G. TASK AND AFFECT 

* 

TWo of the hypotheses presented In this section are supported by findings 
from the e^rlmental study. Both hlgli ratios of positive to negative affect 
(3.20) and of agreement to disagreement (3.10) are found to be significantly re- 
lated to negotiating success. Each of these findings Is, additionally, consistent 
with the patterns whle^ emerged from the Test Ban study. 

The relationship between attention to task behavior and the probability of 
success (3.30) was not found to be significant in the experimental study. A 



possible explanation for this (apart from the possibility that there may 8iiiq>ly be 
no such relationship) Is that all of our experimental runs were highly task-oriented 
as compared to the results of most reported small group experiments. Thus there 
was little variation in degree of task orientation, and little opportunity for a 
relationship to emerge • 
CONCLUSIONS 

Once again ^ it should be stressed that our results to date are of a preliminary 
nature • While they may eventually become part of a cumulation of evidence in which 
we may have confidence ^ they do not occupy that status at present. Our research 
to date has been exploratory » tentative » and unavoidably crude in both conceptual 
and methodological particulars. However » we must admit that these results are 
extremely encouraging in at least two respects. 

First t and perhaps most obvious » is the fact that our hypotheses have tended 
to fare rather well under scrutiny. This amounts to more than just the usual 
preference for ^^positive" results over "negative" results (i^en in fact the latter 
may at times be more iiq>ortant) . At this stage of this type of project ^ it is 
musually Import ^..c to develop confidence that at least you are on the rigiht track 
theoretically. Thus far» our findings have tended to engender that kind of con*^ 
fidence. 

Second^ and probably more in^ortant^ we have come to have comparable faith in 
our methodology. On the one hand^ the BPA hes proven itself to be enormously 
productive of data: data^ moreover^ which tend to lie in patterns intelligible 
within our conceptual and theoretical framework. Since a large part of the prob- 
lem of studying bargaining processes is finding some way to record them systemati- 
cally » this experience with BPA is highly encouraging. At the same time, wb have also 
had success with what might be considered the most dubious aspect of our'method>logy: 



the enploynent of laboratory eq[>erlisentation to aupplement our **real-world** data. 
While the argument over the valid uses of laboratory findings is too long and in- 
volved to occupy us here, suffice it to say that the tendency of our laboratory 
findings to corroborate both our '^real-world** findings and our hypothetical 
speculations reinforces our confidence in the worthwhileness of this part of the 
enterprise • At least the bridge ve are trying to build hasn^t collapsed as yet. 

This is an ongoing project. Our immediate plans are (1) to look at the effect 
of sanctions as well as strategy In a dyadic laboratory exercise ^ and (2) to continue 
analysis of '^r^al-mrld'* arms control negotiations » this time employing the BPA as 
a content «*analysi8 instrument. At the same time, we esiSpkct to continue the pro- 
cess of refining and elaborating our theoretical framework and, as appropriate, 
refining our methods as well. The Good Lord willing and. the grants don't stop, 
that is. 
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